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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CITY OF ROME. 


PART THE SECOND. 





Sex the wild waste of al.-aevouring years . 
How Rome her own sad sepulchre appears 
With nodding arches broken temples spread ! 
The very tombs now vanish’d like their dead ! 
Imperial wonders rais’d on nations spoil’d, = 
Where mix’d with slaves the groaning martyr toil’d 
Huge theatres that now unpeopled wpods, 
Now drain’d a distant country of her floods: 
Fanes, which admiring gods with pride survey, 
Statues of men, scarce less alive than they ! : 
Porr’s Epistle to Addison. 
“Je a person expects to find at Rome such magnificent 
remains as he has read of at Athens,’ says Dr. Burton, 
“he will be grievously disappointed. It is highly necessary 
to know that whatever exists here as a monument of 
ancient times has suffered from various calamities. There 
is much truth in the remark of Pope :— 
Some felt the silent stroke of mould’ring age, 
Some hostile fury, some religious rage, 
Barbarian blindness, Christian zeal conspire 
And Papal piety and Gothic fire.” 

It would exceed our limits to enter into a detail of the 
various causes which were so long at work in effecting the 
ruin of the ancient monuments of Rome. No city has 
been so much exposed to injuries, both of man and nature; 
and the result is that nothing is left in it, perfect. If we 
except the Pantheon (and that has suffered dreadful injury 
on the outside) the ancient remains have been so mutilated 
and destroyed, that even the name is in many cases 
doubtful. According to Dr. Burton, no small portion of 
classical recollections is necessary to supply the deficiency ; 
and he who visits Rome destitute of this, will probably 
form a low estimate of the interest excited by the antiquities. 
The works of the fine arts are the only objects which it is 
impossible not to admire and be satisfied with: “so that if 
any one leaves Rome with an impression of disappointment, 
it may be inferred that his reading had not supplied him 
with a suflicient store of classical knowledge to enable him 
to fill up the ravages which time had made.” 

It is true, as the same writer observes, that no other city 
is so calculated to raise and keep up the finer feelings 
of the mind—that no other can present to us so forcibly 
and so tangibly the histories which we have read with so 
much delight, or make ue sympathize so strongly with the 
catastrophes of patriots and heroes. 
all this enthusiasm is to be brought into Rome, in addition 
to what is inspired on the spot. Perhaps the best way to 
view the city, if we wish to preserve our admiration, is to 
take a hasty survey of all the antiquities, and then to pass 
on. A long residence there is certainly calculated to 
diminish the interest which they excited: recollection may 
supply many deficiencies at the first view, and may, per- 
haps, increase our enjoyments by contrasting the ancient 
with the present state. But recollection is not a source 
from which we should draw too often. To enable us con- 
stantly to admire, something intrinsically excellent is re- 
quired; and “in advising a short residence at Rome,” adds 
the learned writer, “it is not that I undervalue the anti- 
quities myself, but I am anxious that others should not 
undervalue them.” 


THE RUINS. 


Ir is a remark made by Sir John Hobhouse, that “the 
greater share of satisfaction at Rome will come to the 
portion of those travellers, who find, like Dante, a pleasure 
in doubting.” Speaking of the walls and gates in a former 
number, we remarked upon the uncertainty of their ancient 
names and position. If from the walls themselves we 
retire into the interior of their vast circuit, we shall be still 
more confounded, and “stumble o'er recoilections.” The 
names given to the monuments perpetually vary according 
to the fancy of some predominant antiquary. At one 
period all vaulted ruins belong to baths, at another they 
are portions of temples; Basilicas are at times the favourite 
denomination. .The consequence of this varying nomencla- 
ture is the embarrassment of those who put themselves 
under the guidance of the best ancient or modern topo- 
graphers ; and we are often apt to reduce the monuments 
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of all the regions to the character given by Nardin to 
those of the Aventine, which he divides into “sites not 
altogether uncertain, and sites evidently uncertain.” 

In traversing the ruins of Rome, the traveller must 
always be prepared for a few bold assertions from his 
“guide.” Mr. Forsyth relates an amusing incident which 
may be taken in the way of caution. “On my first visit,” 
he says, “to the Campo Vaccino, I asked my valet de place 
where the Lake of Curtius was supposed to have been. 
‘Behold it,’ he cried, striking with his cane an immense 
granite basin, called here a Lago. ‘ Was this, then, the 
middle of the Forum?’ ‘Certainly.’ ‘Does the Cloaca 
Maxima run beneath?’ ‘Certainly. ‘And was this 
really the Lago where the ancients threw the money ? 
‘Certainly.” Thus was the lacus of some ancient fountain 
(probably one of those which M. Agrippa had distributed 
through the streets) transformed by a Cicerone’s hand into 
the Curtian Lake, and thus are thousands cheated by 
sounds.” 

Some of the changes which have taken place in the 
names of Roman monuments in the lapse of time, are 
amusing illustrations of the uncertainty which hangs 
over them. The two vaults of the Church of Sta. Maria 
Nuova were believed by Pomponius Letus to be the 
fragments of a temple of Asculapius and Health; by 
Marlianus, of the Sun and Moon; by Blondus, of Aéscu- 
lapius and Apollo; by Poggio, of Castor and Pollux. 
They are now called the temple of Venus and Rome, ac- 
cording to the opinion to which Nardini seemed to incline. 
The Church of Santa Maria Egizziaca, was thought by 
some a temple of Patrician Modesty, by some a Basilica of 
Caius and Lucius, some a temple of Good Fortune, others 
of Manly Fortune. “It is now,” says Sir John Hobhouse, 
writing in 1818, “come back to Modesty.” The popular 
name, according to Mr. Burgess, in 1831, was “ Manly 
Fortune.” 

The Church of §. Steffano delle Carozze, between the 
Arch of Janus and the Tiber, was at an early period attri- 
buted to Vesta; another opinion gave it to Hercules Victor, 
and a third to the Sun. Pomponius Letus styled it the 
Temple of Juno Matula; Nardini was inclined to call it 
the Temple of Portumnus, and again he thought that it 
might belong to the goddess Volupia. “ Hercules was re- 
covering his rights in the Winter of 1817,” wrote Sir John 
Hobhouse in 1818. “It is in vain that attempts have been 
made of late years to change the received name to that of 
Hercules,” writes the Rev. Mr. Burgess in 1831. 

Other examples of uncertainty will be observed in our 
notices of individual monuments. “ It would be hazardous 
to give a list of those which can suggest no reasonable 
doubts. Those which seem the most secure from scepticism 
are the Coliseum, the three Triumphal Arches, those of 
Drusus, of Dolabella and Silanus, of Gallienus; the 
Baths of Diocletian, of Caracalla, of Constantine, a part 
of those of Titus; the Theatre of Marcellus, the few re- 
mains of that of Pompey; the two bridges of the Tiberine 
island; the Mausoleums of Augustus and Hadrian; the 
two Historical Columns; the Tomb of Cestius, the Tomb 
of Bibulus, the Tomb of the Scipios; the Pantheon, the 
Colunmm of Phocas; the Septimian Arch in the Velabrum, 
the inscribed obelisks; the Castellum of the Claudian 
aqueduct ; two or three of the city gates; the arcades of 
the Cloaca; and the Atlian Bridge. It would be difficult,” 
adds our authority, “to.name another monument within 
the walls of an equally certain character.” 

The manner in which the traveller should survey the 
curiosities of Rome must be determined by the length of 
time which he can afford for that purpose, 

“There are two modes of seeing Rome,” says Mr. Mat 
thews,—“ the topographical, followed by Vasi, who parcels 
out the town into eight divisions, and jumbles everything 
together,—antiquities, churches, and palaces, if their situa- 
tion be contiguous; and the chronologrcal,—which would 
earry you regularly from the house of Romulus to the 
palace of the reigning pontiff. The first mode is the most 
expeditious, and the least expensive; for even if the tra- 
veller walk afoot, the economy of time is worth considering ; 
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and after all that can be urged in favour of the chronolo- 
gical order, on the score of reason, Vasi’s plan is perhaps 
the best. For all that is worth seeing at all, is worth see- 
ing twice. Vasi’s mode hurries you through everything, 
but it enables you to select and note down those objects 
that are worthy of public examination, and these may be 
afterwards studied at leisure. Of the great majority of 
sights it must be confessed that all we obtain for our labour 
is the knowledge that they are not worth seeing ;—but this 
is a knowledge that no one is willing to receive upon the 
authority of another, and Vasi’s plan offers a most expedi- 
tious mode of arriving at this truth by one’s own proper 
experience. His plan 1s, indeed, too expeditious, for he 
would get through the whole town, with all its wonders, 
ancient and modern, in eight days!" 

Expeditious as it is, some of our indefatigable country- 
men have contrived to hit upon one still more so; you may 
tell them that the antiquaries allow eight days for the 
tour, and they will boast of having beaten the antiquaries, 
and “ done it in six.” This rapid system may do, or rather 
must do, for those who have no time for any other; but to 
the traveller who wishes to derive instruction and profit 
from his visit, a more leisurely survey is essential. ‘“ For 
my own part,” says Mr. Woods, “the first eight days I 
spent in Rome were all hurry and confusion, and I could 
attend to nothing systematically, nor even examine any- 
thing with accuracy; a sort of restless eagerness to see 
everything and know everything gave me no power of fixing 
my attention on any one particular.” 


MATERIALS OF THE ANCIENT EDIFICES. 


Berore entering upon a description of the existing re- 
mains of the ancient edifices of Rome, we shall say a few 
words concerning the materials which were employed in 
their construction, and of which some knowledge is the 
more desirable because the particular substance composing 
any one of those buildings, serves, to a certain extent, to 
determine the age of its erection. The principal kinds of 
stone used by the Romans are tufa, peperino, or Alban 
stone, Gabine-stone, and Tiburtine, or Travertine. 

Tufa is the Italian name for a variety of voleanie rock of 
carthy texture, seldom very compact, and composed of an 
agglutination of fragments of ashes and cinders, and loose 
matter ejected from a voleano. It constitutes the principal 
portion of the Roman hills, and of the surrounding soil ; to 
such an extent, indeed, is it found, that it may be con- 
sidered as the prevailing rock of the volcanic territories of 
southern Italy. Brocchi, the principal authority on matters 
of Roman geology, distinguishes two varieties of tufa,— 
the one, lithoidal tufa, which is very hard, and the other, 
granular tufa, which is very soft. The latter is quite unfit 
for architectural purposes, being a very light 4nd friable 
substance; it derives its name, granular, from the coarse 
ill-compacted grains of which, together with other frag- 
ments, it is composed. It is much more widely diffused, 
however, than the other, forming the main mass of the 
Pincian, Quirinal, Viminal, and Palatine hills. The 
lithoidal tufa constitutes the bulk of the Capitoline hill, in 
different parts of which have been discovered the quarries 
from which it was anciently excavated. 

Peperino is also a volcanic product, and of closer texture 
than tufa. It is said to have derived its modern appellation 
either from the town of Piperno, or from the black spots on 
it resembling pepper; the ancients called it Alban stone, 
because they obtained it from the Alban Mount, about ten 
miles to the south-west of Rome. The Gabine stone, so 
called because it was found at Gabii, a town about twelve 
miles from Rome, on the west, somewhat resembles the 
Alban in colour, but it is harder. It was largely used in 
mills by the ancient Romans. Both the Alban and the 
Gabine stone resist the action of fire: Tacitus tells us that 
after the burning of Rome, in the reign of Nero, the em- 
peror ordered that the new buildings should be, “to a cer- 
tain extent, constructed of Alban or Gabine stone, because 
that is impenetrable to fire.” 

Travertino is a very hard limestone deposited from the 
waters of springs holding lime in solution. The name is 
Italian, and is a corruption of the word Tiburtinus, by which 
the Romans designated this stone, probably because they 
first obtained it from Tibur (now Tivoli), where it is formed 
in great quantity by the river Anio, or Teverone. The 
abundant formation of this substance by aqueous depusi- 
tion, throughout the whole of southern Italy, is one of the 
most uteresting phenomena which offer themselves to the 
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observation of the geologist. “Those persons,” says Mr. 
Lyell, “who have merely seen the action of petrifying 
waters in our own country, will not easily form an adequate 
conception of the scale on which the same process is exhi- 
bited in those regions which lie nearer to the modern 
centres of voleanic disturbance.” 

Sir Humphry Davy has touched upon the subject in his 
Consolations in Travel, and has treated it in his usual 
happy manner. “It can, I think, be scarcely doubted,” he 
says, “that there is a source of voleanic fire at no great 
distance from the surface, in the whole of southern Italy ; 
and this fire acting upon the calcareous ‘rocks of which the 
Apennines are composed, must constantly detach from 
them carbonic acid, which, rising to the sources of the 
springs deposited from the waters of the atmosphere, must 
give them their impregnation, and enable them to dissolve 
calcareous matter.” The water thus impregnated dissolves 
a portion of the caleareous rock through which it passes; 
by exposure to the atmosphere, the carbonic acid is dissi- 
pated, and the marble (carbonate of lime), being slowly 
thrown down, assumes a crystalline form, and produces 
coherent stones. These deposits are found to an immense 
extent in the Roman, Tuscan, and Neapolitan States. 
From the top of the hill of San Vignone, at a short distance 
from the town of Radicofani, and but a few hundred yards 
from the high road between Rome and Sienna, a warm 
spring issues, in connexion with which baths have been 
established ; a large mass of travertine may be traced down 
the descent of the hill for about halfa mile. There is one 
stratum composed of many layers, which is of a compact 
nature, and fifteen feet thick ; “it serves,” says Mr. Lyell, 
“as an excellent building-stone, and a mass of fifteen feet 
in length was, in 1828, cut out for the new bridge over the 
Orcia.” 

At San Filippo, the water which supplies the baths falls 
into a pond, where it has been known to deposit a solid 
mass thirty feet thick in about twenty years. A hard stra- 
tum of stone about a foot in thickness, is obtained from the 
waters of San Filippo in four months; “and as the springs 
are powerful, and almost uniform in the quantity given out, 
we are at no loss to comprehend the magnitude of the mass 
which descends the hill, which is a mile and a quarter in 
length, and the third ofa mile in breadth, in some places 
attaining a thickness of two hundred and fifty feet at 
least.” 

The remains of the oldest structures at Rome are com 
posed of the lithoidal tufa. “Of this stone,” says Brocchi, 
‘and not of peperino as some say, and still less of travertine 
as others say, the arching of the Cloaca Maxima (the great 
sewer) is constructed.” The lithoidal tufa bears a considera 
ble affinity, in its solidity and composition, to peperino; and 
this resemblance perhaps led tothe erroneous opinion which 
has generally prevailed as to the latter substance being the 
material of the stupendous work just mentioned. It is 
probable that peperino came into use at a very early period , 
the conquest of the town of Alba, from the neighbourhood 
of which it was obtained, was one of the earliest exploits of 
the Romans, being referred to the reign of Tullus Hostilius, 
the second successor of Romulus. The subjugation of 
Tibur did not take place until four hundred and seventeen 
years after the foundation of Rome; and the introduction 
of the Tiburtine stone, or travertine, may perhaps be dated 
shortly after that event. 

The great abundance in which the Romans could obtain 
it, the facility with which it might be extracted from the 
quarry, and the property which it possessed of increasing in 
hardness by exposure to the air, led them to use this stone 
very extensively ; and thus we find it to be the material of 
which a large portion of the most splendid remains of the 
ancient city consists. Their successors in Jater times have 
followed their example, and travertine is the substance of 
which the great edifices of modern Rome are principally 
composed. There is, however, one drawback on its value; 
being calcareous, it yields to the action of fire and becomes 
calcined, or converted into lime. This fact may help to 
explain the disappearance of so many of the monuments of 
antiquity in Rome, which has so often suffered from con- 
flagrations, the result of accident or of hostile violence. We 
know, too, that at different times in the middle ages the 
masses of travertine which abounded in the ancient edifices 
supplied the lime-kilns of the citizens; and the Florentine, 
Poggio distinctly asserts, in the fifteenth century, that 
through the folly of the Romans, the greater part of the 
Coliseum had been burnt to lime. From another state- 
ment of the same writer, we may infer that this destructive 
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ractiee would have been carried to a still greater extent 
had not'the Romans hit upon the fatal discovery “that 
lime “made with white, and more particularly oriental 
miarble, was more serviceable than that made with common 


stone.” 


STYLE AND MODE OF BUILDING. 


Tux ancient Etruscan, or Latin walls, were constructed of 
large square masses of stone, without cement; but during 
the petiod of the Republic, the method of building seems 
td have given way to what is called the opus incertum, or 
uncertain work, which consisted of small stones mixed 


with mortar, and arranged somewhat after the fashion of ; 


bricks. About the same time came into use the Roman 
emplecton, which had a core of rubble stones in the 
middle, thrown in promiscuously; it is thus described by 
Vitruvius.—* The faces of the stones in this kind are 
smooth; the rest is left as it grows in the quarry, being 
secured with alternate joints and mortar; but our artificers 
quickly raising a shell, which serves for the faces of the 
wall, fill the middle with rubble and mortar ; the walls, 
therefore, consist of three coats, two being the faces and 
one the rubble-core in the middle.” To these succeeded 
the opus reticulatum, or reticulated work, which, accord- 
ing to Vitruvius, was generally used in his time; it was 
composed of stones or bricks, made in the form of rectan- 
gular prisms, and disposed with their diagonals in vertical 
and horizontal positions, so that the face of the wall had 
the appearance of network. Speaking of this and the un- 
certain work, Vitruvius says, that “ the reticulated is the 
handsomer, but the joints are so ordered, that in all parts 
the courses have an infirm position; whereas, in the un- 
certain, the materials rest firmly one upon the other, and 
are interwoven together, so that they are much stronger 
than the reticulated, though not so handsome; both sorts 
are formed of very small pieces.” We have, however, a 
sufficient proof of the durability and strength of the reti- 
culated work, in the fact that there are, in different parts 
of Italy, walls of it yet standing, which were built in the 
time of the first Roman emperors. Mr. Woods mentions 
a number of little ruins on the north-western side of Rome, 
“ most of rubble, with a facing of reticulated work in tufo, 
just of the sort which Vitruvius describes as calculated to 
last eighty years; yet, without being very thick, these 
walls have probably seen twenty such periods. 

Speaking of stone structures, Vitruvius says, that when 
valuations are made of common buildings, the value is not 
fixed at the price for which they might be built; but find- 
ing from the records their time of letting, an eightieth part 
of their original value is deducted for every year elapsed, 
and the remaining sum is adjudged to be the value of the 
building; it being the received opinion that they cannot 
endure more than eighty years. But as to the buildings 
of brick he adds, “ provided they stand perpendicularly, 
nothing is deducted ; they are always estimated at the sum 
for which they might have been first built ; in many cities, 
therefore, the public, as well as private buildings, and even 
palaces, are constructed with bricks.” é 

The period at which burnt bricks were introduced into 
the edifices of Rome is uncertain; Mr. Woods thinks that 
they were but little used in the time of Augustus, from 
the circurnstance of little being said about them by Vitru- 
vius, (who certainly did not publish his work before the 
time of that emperor,) although he is diffuse in his account 
of unburnt bricks. There are no brick-monuments remain- 
ing which can be referred with certainty to a period ante- 
cedent to the reign of Augustus; there are many, how- 
ever, which have been supposed to belong to the republican 
times, or even to a still earlier age. The Circus Maximus 
is attributed to Romulus, and some brickwork may be 
observed among the trifling fragments which are shown as 
its ruins; “ but as no one (to use the words of Mr. Woods,) 
can believe that these are of the time of Romulus, we may 
as well suppose them after as before that of Augustus, 
especially as the work is of the same nature as that of the 
palace of the Casars just behind it. The earliest aque- 
ducts were of the time of the Republic, but these form a 
curious lesson against the use of brickwork, though some- 
times quoted in its favour. It is certain, however, that, 
from the time of Augustus downwards, brick was used in 
the. greatest abundance at Rome. Of the works of the 
empixe we have six or eight fragments of temples entirely 
of, stone; but all the great ruins, the baths, the Coliseum, 
the Temple of Peace, are, in great measure, of brick.” 








The really good things in Roman arenitectute, of ‘which 
we have any remains, are comparatively very few. The 
Temple of Vesta is rather Gréek than Roman!’ We have 
the three columns of Jupiter Stator, those’ of’ Jupiter 
Tonans, the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, that’ of 
Mars Ultor, and the Portico of the Pantheon, all’ six of 
the Corinthian order; nor have we any thing of ‘mach 
value of any other. Besides these, however, there are 
magnificent fragments; some of the marble ornaments in 
the Forum of Trajan raise a high idea of its beauty and 
perfection. “ But there is no other building,” to’ tsé thé 
words of Mr. Woods, “ which can be considered as a model. 
The erections of the first four emperors were generally in 
good style, and a sentiment of correct: taste and feeling 
existed till the time of Trajan. Under that’ emperor the 
productions of Apollodorus are decidedly superior to’ ‘most 
of the edifices which preceded his time, but the artist and 
the purity of the art were destroyed by Hadrian. ‘Some 
traces of beauty remain‘under Severus, but these are gra- 
dually lost between him and Constantine. A common 
country mason in England would make as good designs, 
would draw the architecture with as much truth and cor 
rectness, and execute the ornaments, sculpture included, as 
well as the artists employed by Constantine. ‘Fhe degree 
of degradation to which the fine arts "had fallen in that 
period, is a very remarkable phenomenon in the history of 
the human mind; for the empire, though torn and suffer- 
ing in many parts, was still great and powerful, and both 
for individuals and for the public, the arts must still have 
been exercised. Yet the architects of Constantine's reign 
could not find workmen who could give the mouldings a 
regular curve, or even preserve them in a straight line, or 
form an even surface.” 


EARLY ANTIQUITIES, 


Ir is a very common complaint with those who have visited 
Rome, that there are few or no monuments of the time of the 
Republic. Even so early as the fifteenth century, it was one 
of the complaints of the Florentine Poggio, that hé saw no- 
thing entire, and but few remains of the free city; and wri- 
ters of a more modern age have told us that the prineipal dis- 
appointment at Rome arises from finding such insignificant 
vestiges of the first ages of the Republic, and that we might 
have expected to find something more than a sewer, a 
prison, a row of vaults, a foundation-wall, a pavement, a 
sepulchre, a half-buried fragment of a theatre and circus 
The complaint is more particularly urged by the classical 
enthusiast, who looks with comparative coldness on the monu- 
ments of the capital of the Casars, and turns with eager 
eyes in search of the memorials of the free city. 

“ The artist,” says Sir John Hobhouse, “may be compa 
ratively indifferent to the date and history, and regard 
chiefly the architectural merit of a structure ; but the Rome 
which the republican Florentine regretted, and which :an 
Englishman would wish to find, is not that of Augustus and 
his successors, but of those greater and better men of whose 
heroic actions his earliest impressions are composed.” 

It is impossible to deny that the visiter may at first ex- 
perience a feeling of surprise when he discovers that nearly 
all the monuments of Roman magnificence must be referred 
to a period subsequent to that of the most interesting’ por- 
tion of Roman history; and, undoubtedly, the. interest 
which we take in the antiquities would be heightened if 
there were less ground for the complaints already noticed. 
But in the first place, it must not be supposed that there 
are no monuments of the time of the Republic,—or rather, 
we should say of the period anterior to the Empire. 
Secondly, although a person who came expecting to: find 
perfect remains of beautiful buildings, belonging to an age 
prior to that of Augustus, would certainly be disappointed, 
we may question, as Dr. Burton remarks, whether in express- 
ing his disappointment, he would not also betray his ignorance 
of history. The works of the Romans, in the early ages of 
their nation, were remarkable for their solidity and strength ; 
but there seems no reason to suppose that much. taste or 
elegance were displayed in them. But then, in, if we 
wish to confine ourselves to the Republic, there is surely ne 
need of monuments of brick and stone to awaken our’ reeol- 
lection of such a period. Ifwe must have visible objects! on 
which to fix our attention, we have the ground itself on 
which the Romans trod; we have the Seven Hills; we have 
the Campus Martius, the Forum—all places familiar to us 
from history, and in which we can assign the’ precise. spot 
where some memorable action was performed: “ Those abo 
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fee]. agratification. by placing .their footsteps where Cicero 
or Cp a did before Ha in the consciousness of standing 


apop, the;same hill which Manlius defended, and in all those 
associations. which bring the actors themselves upon the 
seene, may haye all their enthusiasm satisfied, and need 
not complain that there are no monuments of the time of 
the Republic.” 


THE MAMERTINE PRISONS. 


Tux. Mamertine Prisons, constructed on the descent of the 
Capitoline Hill, towards the Forum, are probably the oldest 
monuments.of antiquity in Rome. Tradition assigns 
to. them a yery. remote origin, affirming that they were 
founded by Ancus Martius, the third successor of Romulus ; 
they,,are, mentioned. by Livy among the works of that 
monarch's.reign. “ The state having undergone a vast 
increase,” says the historian, “ and secret villanies being 
perpetrated, from the distinction between right and wrong 
being confounded, in so great a multitude of men, a prison 
was built in the middle of the city, overhanging the Forum, 
as a terror to the increasing boldness.” These prisons are 
supposed to. have been called after their founder, whose 
name, Martius, is identified with Mamertius, in the same 
manner, that Mars, the well-known name of the God of 
Waris, identified with Mamers, They were enlarged by 
Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome and the part 
which he added bore the name of Tullian, which seems 
afterwards to have been applied in common with Mamer- 
tine, to,the whole prison, 

The front of this prison is open to the street; but above, 
and resting .on_it, 1s built the church of San Giuseppe 
Falegnani. It has an appearance of great solidity, being 
composed of immense masses of stone, put together with- 
out cement; almost every one of the blocks is upwards of 
nine feet long, and in height nearly three feet. The length 
of the front,/is forty-three feet, but its height does not 
exceed seventeen; along the upper part runs an inscrip- 
tion, iptimating that Caius Vibius Rufinus and Marcus 
Coeceius Nerva, (who were consuls in the year 23,) bya 
decree of the senate, repaired, enlarged, or did something 
to the prison, Two modern entrances have been made, by 
breaking through the thick walls; one leads from the 
street,,and) the ether from the church. The traveller 
descends by.the aid of stairs into the upper cell, which is 
about, 27) feet long; 19 in breadth, and 14 feet high. 
Nearly in the middle of the vaulted roof he may perceive 
an aperture, large enough to admit the passage of a man's 
body, and directly under it in the floor, or stone pavement 
of the eel], he will see another opening of a similar character. 
This affords a direct communication with the lower prison; 
but he deseends, at another point, by a second flight of steps, 
modern-like the former. The second cell, the Tullianum, 
properly socalled, is of much smaller dimensions than the 
other, being only 19 feet in length by 9 in breadth, and 
avout -6} in height. “It is faced,” says the Rev. Mr. 
Burgess, “‘ with the same material as the upper one; and 
it is worthy of remark, as a proof of its high antiquity, 
that the: stones are not disposed with that regularity which 
the rules of good masonry require: the joinings often coin- 
cide, or nearly so, instead of reposing over the middle of 
the inferior block respectively. It has probably been much 
deeper than the present level, which its modern pavement 
indicates; the sewer which issues from it is also modern.” 

Dr. Burton says, that a more horrible place for the con- 
finement of a human being than these prisons can scarcely 
be imagined. Their condition, in ancient times, before 
theiroecupation was gone, must have been still worse than 
it now is; at present the traveller passes into them leisurely 
by the aid of modern stairs, but the criminal of old made 
a less eommodious, though much speedier descent, through 
the ‘hole: in the roof. The expressions “ cell of groans,” 
—‘ house of sadness,"—‘ black prison,’—‘ cave of dark- 
ness,"=«“ place darkened with perpetual night,"—“ house 
of mourning,’ and many others, which are to be met with 
in the-pages of the later Latin writers, sufficiently attest 
the character which they bore in ancient times. Saliust 
has left us adeseription which alone would identify them. 
“ Inthe: prison,’ he says, “ when you have proceeded a 
little to the left, there is a place called Tullianum, sunk 
about 12 feet; it is enclosed by walls on all sides, and 
above is a room vaulted with stone, but from uncleanliness, 
darkness, and a foul smell, the appearance of it is disgust- 
ing-and terrific.” It has been questioned, whether these 
edlis..weré ‘originally constructed for the purposes of a 
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prison. “ They correspond,” says Mr. Conder, “so ex 
actly to the form of the aneient subterranean. granaries, 
which are known to have been occasionally applied to the 
incarceration of prisoners, that there is little. room to 
doubt that they were primarily designed for that better 
purpose, possibly in the remoter days, when the Capitol 
was occupied by the Saturnian city.” 

There are a few scattered notices in the works of ancient 
writers, which invest these prisons with a melancholy 
interest, of which they would otherwise be destitute; 
scarcely another spot in Rome can be so closely connected 
with any recorded event. “ Many an enemy of Rome, 
foreign kings or home conspirators,” to use the words of 
Simond, “ died there a violent death, or a lingering and 
more cruel one by hunger.” One of the earliest incidents 
of this kind is found in Livy, and relates to the punish- 
ment of a military officer, Quintus Pieminius by name, 
who had done good service to the Republic in the second 
Punic war, but who had afterwards been sent in chains to 
Rome, on account of the enormities which he had practised 
in the government of the town of Locri. In the year 194 
B.C., certain games were being performed in the city, and 
“while the minds of all were taken up with the sight of 
them, Quintus Pleminius, who had been thrown into prison 
on account of the many crimes which he had committed 
against both gods and men, procured persons to agree to 
set the city on fire at night in several places at once, so 
that in the consternation of a nocturnal tumult the prison 
might be broken open; the matter, however, was disclosed 
by persons privy thereto, and communicated to the Senate. 
Pleminius was sent down unto the lower prison and put to 
death.” There is a very curious cireumstance connected 
with this story. Livy, with his characteristic negligence, 
tells it twice over. After recording the crimes and punish- 
ment of Pleminius, he takes the liberty of anticipating 
the course of events for a few years, and tells his reader 
of the fate which that officer experienced at a subsequent 
period ; then again, when he comes to that period in the 
ordinary progress of his history, he repeats the tale, but, 
fortunately, with a difference of expression, for which the 
antiquaries could not have been more grateful, had it re- 
sulted from a studied intent. In his first account he says, 
that Pleminius, upon the discovery of his plot, was com 
mitted to the Tullianum, pursuant to a decree of the 
senate; in his second, which is that above-quoted, he tells 
us, as the reader will have seen, that Pleminius was sent 
down into the “ lower prison.” The inference is indispu 
table, that the Tullian and the lower prison are the same. 

The accomplices of Catiline, in his memorable con- 
spiracy, expiated their guilt in this prison; it is in record- 
ing the punishment to which they were subjected, that 
Sallust introduces the description already quoted. He 
adds immediately afterwards, speaking of Lentulus, one 
of the principal conspirators, “ When he had been sent 
down into that place, those who had been directed, strangled 
him. Thus he, a patrician of the most renowned race of 
the Cornelii, who had enjoyed the consular dignity at Rome, 
found an end worthy of his habits and deeds. The 
same punishment was inflicted on Cethegus, Statilius, 
Gabinius, and Coeparius.” 

But a more illustrious victim than any one of these was 
the celebrated African king, Jugurtha— 

the Numidian 
So soon to say, stript of his cumbrous robes, 
Stript to the skin, and in his nakedness 
Thrust under ground, ‘ How cold this bath of yours!” 


His melancholy end is thus described by Plutarch.— 
“ Marius bringing back his army from Africa into Italy, 
took possession of the consulship the first day of January, 
and also entered Rome in triumph, shpwing the Romans 
what they had never expected to see; this was the king 
Jugurtha prisoner, who was a man so wary, and who knew 
so well to accommodate himself to fortune, and who united 
so much courage to his craft and cunning, that none of his 
enemies ever thought that they would have him alive. 
When he had been led in the procession he became deranged, 
as they say, in his understanding; and, after the triumph, 
he was thrown into prison, when, as they were stripping 
him of his tunie by force, and striving in eager haste to 

,take from him his golden ear-ring, they tore it off, together 
with the lower part of his ear. Being then thrust naked 
into the deep cavern, he said, full of trouble, and smiling 
bitterly, “ Hereules! how cok this bath of yours!” 





Having struggled, however, for six days, with hunger, 
waiting in suspense till the last hour, from his passionate 
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desire to live, he met with the just reward of his wicked 
deeds.” 

In the neighbourhood of this prison we must suppose to 
have been the. Scala, or stairs, called Gemonia, an expres- 
sion bearing some affinity to the Latin word for “ groan.” 
The bodies of criminals, wher. executed, were exposed on 
these stairs, and then dragged down with a hook into the 
Forum, “ an object of terror or amusement,” as Simond 
says, “to the sovereign people.” “ These Roman Stairs 
of Groans,’ adds that writer, “ brought back to my mind 
the Venetian Ponte dei Sospiri*, and in a state of society 
atrocious alike in an ancient and in a comparatively modern 
republic.” The usual destination of the bodies, when they 
had been thus dragged down, was the Tiber. We learn 
from Suetonius, in his life of Tiberius, that, on the first 
news of the death of that emperor, a part of the populace 
vented their savage joy in the punning exclamation of 
“ Tiberius to the Tiber,” while others besought the gods to 
allow him no place but among “ the impious,” and some 
threatened his dead body with “ the hook and the Gemonie,” 
being exasperated not only by the recollection of his former 
cruelty, but by his recent atrocities. A decree of the 
senate had provided, that the punishment of those who 
were condemned, should always be delayed for ten days; 
and it happened by chance, that on the very day of his 
death, pursuant to this arrangement, the fatal sentence was 
to be carried into effect upon several prisoners. The news 
of the tyrant’s decease had already arrived, and the unhappy 
victims implored a respite ; but, in the absence of Caligula, 
“ there was no one who could be applied to and solicited, 
and that nothing might be done contrary to what was 
appointed, the keepers strangled them, and cast them out on 
the Gemonie.” 

The situation of these “ Stairs 0 Groans is quite un- 
certain. Wasi indeed settles their locality with all the 
precision of a “ guide.” “ Although the entrance of the 
prison,” he says, “ was towards the Capitol, the ascent 
thereto was from the Forum, where began the stairs called 
Scale Gemonie, from the groans of those who were led up 
them; these stairs were connected with the prison by 
means of a stone bridge. From this bridge and from the 
stairs the bodies of criminals were thrown, to terrify the 
people in the Forum.” The supports of this “ stone-bridge” 
are very slender; it rests entirely on a single passage, 
possibly corrupted, of a Latin writer who flourished in the 
early part of the first century. The Roman antiquary, 
Nibby, suggests that it may be identical with the “ vesti- 
bule” mentioned by Livy, as the place in which the sorrow- 
ful multitude gathered when their favourite, Manlius, he 
who had saved the Capitol from the Gauls, was cast into 
prison for raising a sedition. 

We have said that a modern church 1s now built over the 
Mamertine Prisons; the prisons themselves are dedicated 
to S.S. Peter and Paul, having been so consecrated at the 
prayer of Constantine the Great, on the faith of a tradition 
that those apostles were confined therein “ by order of 
Nero, nine months and more till the day of their martyr- 
dom.” This legend is unsupported by any evidence of fact ; 
and it has been garnished with a string of absurdities 
which to us would seem incredible, yet which have been 
credited, and are recorded on tablets as matters of faith. 
The notice of “ indulgences” would be a curious document, 
anywhere but in a city abounding with impostures under 
the cloak of religion. 

THE CLOACA MAXIMA, OR GREAT SEWER. 


Tue Cloaca Maxima ranks next to the Mamertine Prisons 
in point of antiquity, but far above them as a work of 
labour and skill. It was long regarded as the earliest 
known specimen of the arch; and its claim to that dis- 
tinction has been disputed of late years only by the monu- 
ments of Egypt. The first sewers in Rome were constructed 
by Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth king: his object was to 
drain the low grounds about the Forum, the valleys, and 
between the hills. The Cloaca Maxima was the work of 
Tarquinius Superbus, the seventh and last king of Rome ; 
it was emphatically the “Great Sewer,” into which the 
others may be supposed to have discharged their contents. 
At its outlet in the Tiber, the Cloaca Maxima is said to 
be eighteen Roman palms in height (rather more than 
thirteen English feet) and as many in breadth. The arch 
is there formed of three eourses, or concentric rows, of stone, 
the blocks being five feet in length by three in breadth, 
and being put together without cement. The author of the 
* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. VIIL., p. 256. 
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Letters of an Architect gives the following description of 
its modern appearance and condition. ‘‘ The Cloaca Maxima 
is so little visible, that one can hardly form a decided judg- 
ment concerning its construction It is said to be of 
peperino, or rather of what Brocchi calls tufa litoida, re- 
paired im many places with travertino. We see only two 
ends of a short piece, running, perhaps, two hundred yards 
from the neighbourhood of the Arch of Janus into the Tiber. 
At the upper end only one course of arch-stones of peperino 
is seen, and the joints somewhat loosened by time. In front 
of this is another arch of brick, springing from a higher 
level but apparently of ancient workmanship. The older 
arch is filled up with silt to somewhat above the springing, 
Towards the land the modern sewer varies in its direction 
and the old one is entirely filled up. The outlet of the 
Cloaca into the Tiber has three courses of arch stones of 
peperino, as perfect as if done yesterday, and of excellent 
masonry, but in so exposed a situation it is hardly eredible 
that some restorations should not at times have been 
necessary. It appears among the remains of an ancient 
wall which is also of peperino or tufa, but of the softer 
variety, and less perfect workmanship. We may suppose 
all this prior to Augustus, but between the kings and the 
emperors there is a very wide interval, and there seems no 
mode of fixing a precise date for any of the restorations; 
what evidence we possess is certainly in favour of its having 
retained the form and arrangement given to it by the 
Tarquins.” How so stupendous a work could be executed 
by a king of Rome, has been often thought a problem, 
Regarding it as one of the most wonderful works which 
any people ever constructed, Dr. Burton thinks it almost 
incredible that in the time of Tarquinius Priscus, only 
one hundred and fifty years rom the foundation of the 
city, it could have been performed. “But,” adds that 
writer, “there is great mystery and confusion in the early 
history of Rome, particularly that of the kings.” 

The ancients themselves regarded the Cloaca Maxima as 
a wonder. Livy speaks of it in terms of the highest admi- 
ration. Pliny, who illustrates its height by saying that a 
boat laden with hay could pass under it, descants upon its 
prodigious strength, and the wonder of its having lasted 
seven hundred years. How much more ought we to be 
surprised, as Dr. Burton exclaims, when we can add nearly 
eighteen hundred more to its duration! A Greek writer 
of an earlier age than Livy, (Dionysius of Halicarnassus,) 
accounts the Cloacee of Rome, one of its three most 
magnificent works, classing them in that lofty rank 
with the aqueducts and the public ways; and to give 
his readers an idea of the enormous expense attendant 
upon such a work, he tells them that the sewers having 
been once neglected so as not to afford any passage to the 
waters, the cleansing and repair of them cost one thousand 
talents—a sum equivalent, as far as we can guess, to about 
£225,000. 

The Gothic king of Italy, Theodoric, who reigned from 
the year 493 to that of 526, undertook the repair of the 
Cloace ; and the epistle which was addressed in his name 
by his minister Cassiodorus to the governor of Rome, an 
nouncing the appointment of an officer to execute the task, 
contains a pompous description in barbarous Latin, which 
strongly marks the admiration excited in that age by these 
celebrated works. It affords, too, one of the many proofs 
which we obtain from the letters of Cassiodorus, that how 
ever much the monuments of antiquity may have suffered 
from the invaders of Rome, the rulers of the Goths were 
not always animated by that spirit of destructive barbarism 
which the unjust prejudice of modern times has identified 
with the very name of their nation. “The care of the 
Roman city,” says the king, “is a subject to which our 
thoughts are ever awake. For what is there which it 
behoves us to provide for, more worthy, than the keeping 
up the repair of a city which it is evident contains the 
ornaments of our Republic? Therefore let your illustrious 
highness know that we have appointed a notable person, on 
account of its splendid Cloacze, which are productive of so 
much astonishment to beholders, that they may well be 
said to surpass the wonders of other cities. There thou 
may'st see flowing rivers, enclosed, as it were, in hollow 
mountains. There thou may’st see the rapid waters navi 
gated by vessels, not without some anxiety lest they should 
suffer shipwreck in the precipitate torrent. Hence, O 
matchless Rome! it may be inferred what greatness is in 
thee. For what city may dare to contend with thy lofty 
superstructures, when even thy lowest recesses ean find no 
parallel ?” 
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Besides the Cloaca Maxima and the Mamertine, there are 
some other antiquities at Rome which belong to what is 
commonly called the early period. The principal are the 
foundations and the great fragments of the ancient buildings 
of the Capitol, which are to be seen not far from the prisons. 
A row of waults is all that remains of the ancient J'abula- 
rium, or Record-Office, the front of which consisted of a 
range of piers and arches, with a sort of Doric pilaster, and a 
capital more singular than beautiful. 

The other architectaral remains which bear marks of a 
much higher antiquity than the Augustan age, are very 
few and very doubtful. 


QUIRINAL HILL, OR MONTE CAVALLO. 


Tus hill derived its ancient appellation of Quirinal, from 
a temple of Romulus, or Quirinus, as he was also called, 
which once stood there. It can hardly be said to have lost 
that appellation even yet; though in modern times, it has 
been more commonly called the Monte Cavallo (literally 
Horse Mount), from the two marble horses with which it 
has been adorned for the last two hundred and _ fifty 
year's. 

The Piazza di Monte Cavallo 1s, as Vasi says, “ one of 
the most beautiful and pleasing squares of Rome, as well 
from its charming situat.on, and from the magnificence of 
the buildings with which it is decorated.” Of these, the 
most remarkable is the Palazzo Pontificio, or Pontifical 
Palace, which was founded by Gregory the Thirteenth, 
about the year 1574, and gradually raised to its present 
splendour by succeeding Popes. The garden of the Palace 
has a circuit of a mile, and is agreeably ornamented with 
statues, fountains, &c. The palace of the Rospigliosi family 
stands contiguous to this square, upon a portion of the ruins 
of the Baths of Constantine, and “in a small raised garden 
or terrace, in which the early violets and hyacinths blossom 
amidst broken cisterns, and defaced statues. It is a pretty 
picture; art decays, but nature still survives through all 
changes.” This palace contains a very fine collection of 
paintings, and among them the celebrated Aurora and 
Andromeda of Guido. 

But the most valued ornaments of the piazza are the groups 
of sculpture shown in our engraving, in page 209. The 
marble horses are about eighteen feet in height; and by 
the side of each stands a colossal attendant, or guide. The 
human figures are remarkable, according to Mr. Williams, 
“for lightness and manly beauty: their proportions are 
exquisite; and from certain points they appear the finest 
statues in the world. The horses are not so well propor- 
tioned: that the sculptors might give dignity to the figures, 
they have made the horses comparatively small,—a liberty 
that will not be condemned by the judicious critic.” Be- 
tween the two groups stands an Egyptian obelisk of red 
granite, which was found near the mausoleum of Augustus, 
and erected in its present position by Pope Pius the 
Sixth, in the year 1786. Without the pedestal it is 
about forty-five feet in height ; and with it about twice as 
many. It has no hieroglyphics, and appears to be broken 
in two or three places. 

Who was the artist to whom we are indebted for these 
colossal groups, and what is the subject which they are in- 
tended to represent, are questions involved in complete un- 
certainty. Of course, the conjectures of the learned have 
been fruitful; but they have availed little except to en- 
gender suppositions of which we could with difficulty say 
anything else, than that-it is impossible to give them a 
decisive contradiction. “If we believed the Latin mscrip- 
tion on their pedestals,” as Vasi says, “we should admit 
that the one is the work of Phidias, and the other of 
Praxiteles. But although these inscriptions are ancient, 
they are not anterior to the age of Constantine, who deco- 
rated his baths with these chefs-d wuvre. We know, more- 
over, that we cannot trust entirely to such inscriptions, 
placed as they were in an age of ignorance, and at the least, 
seven centuries after the date of the sculptures themselves.” 
It was a common practice, in ancient days (and it has not 
been altogether forgotten in modern times), to give a ficti- 
tious value to statues, by inseribing them with the names 
of celebrated artists. The date of the inscriptions upon the 
groups in question is quite unknown; some antiquaries 
have alleged that these were aflixed by the people of Alex- 
andria, whence the statues are said to have been brought to 
Rome. Evelyn asserts that they were sent to’ Nero by 
Tiridates, king of Armenia; but he adduces no authority. 

The subject which they represent is equaily unknown, 





The opinion most commonly entertained 1s that the figures 
are statues of Castor and Pollux the deified twin-sons of 
Leda; and this opinion is deemed the most probable, be- 
cause there is extant a coin of Maxentius, on the reverse of 
which are two figures with horses, in exactly the same atti- 
tude, with the legend ternitas, and because the two 
equestrian groups on the Capitol, which have a somewhat 
similar character with those in question, are generally 
thought to represent Castor and Pollux. Vasi, however, 
dissents from this opinion, and thinks rather with some 
other writers, that the subject represented is Alexander the 
Great taming Bucephalus, and that the one group is a copy 
of the other. ‘ Whatever it may be,” he adds, “they can- 
not the less be thought to have great merit as well on 
account of the exactness of the provortions as the fineness 
of the work.” : 

These groups were originally found in the baths of Con- 
stantine; they were removed to their present place by 
Pope Sixtus the Fifth, who occupied the pontifical throne 
between the years 1585 and 1590. Pius the Sixth, who 
erected the obelisk between them in 1786, altered their 
direction a little, by turning them one to the right and the 
other to the left, as they are now seen. Pius the Seventh, 
who succeeded him in 1800, removed from the Forum the 
large basin of the fountain in front of the obelisk; this 
basin is described by Vasi as being formed of oriental 
granite, and seventy-six feet in circumference 


THE FORA OF ROME. 


Tue word Forum was used by the Romans to signify a 
public place; and the Fora, or public places so designated 
at Rome, may be classed under two heads, according to the 
purposes to which they were applied. One comprises the 
Fora Civilia, to use the expression of the later writers; 
these were places of popular assembly, both for business 
and pleasure, serving at once the purposes of what we call 
an Exchange, of certain courts of justice, and of hustings 
for the election of public functionaries. The other comprises 
the Fora Venalia, which were simply markets for the sale 
of certain commodities,—such as the Forum Boarium, the 
ox and cow market, adjoining the Circus Maximus, and 
containing a brazen statue of a bull; the Forum Suarium, 
or market for swine; the Forum Piscatorium, or fish-market ; 
the Forum Olitorium, or market for greens and pot-herbs ; 
the Forum Cupedinarium, in which pastry and confec 
tionery were sold ; and the Forum Pistorium, or market for 
bakers’ goods, and others which are said to amount to nine- 
teen in number. The first two taken together may perhaps 
be regarded as equivalent to our “ Smithfield; the third 
has been translated “ Billingsgate,” and the fourth “Covent 
Garden ;” the fifth has no parallel in our metropolis, and 
the sixth has been rendered, though scarcely with propriety, 
“Mark Lane.” The Fora Venalia will require no further 
notice. 

Of the Fora Civilia, the chief, and for a long time the 
only one, was that emphatically designated Romanum 
(Roman), Vetus (old), or Magnum (great). It is sufli 
ciently important to require a separate notice, which will 
be found in our next paper on this subject. The second 
Forum built in Rome, was the work of Julius Caesar, who 
commenced it when seeking the consulship for a second 
time, defraying the expense from the produce of the spoils 
which he had gathered in war. The cost of the area of it 
is stated by his biographer Suetcnius, and, according to the 
received computation, would amount to an immense sum in 
our currency ; but from the many chances of error in the 
interpretation of all passages in the Roman writers relating 
to money, we must rest satisfied with the inference that the 
amount was large from the simple fact of its being recorded. 
A third Forum was added by Augustus; it was called after 
his name, and also after the name of Mars, from a temple 
there erected by him to that deity. Some remains of this 
Forum are said to be still visible; but they must be very 
doubtful. The three Fora which we have mentioned were 
all contiguous, and were sometimes called by the single 
name of the “ Triple Forum.” 

A fourth Forum was begun by Domitian and finished by 
Nerva, being called after thd latter. The following descrip- 
tion may be taken as embodying the conjectures of the 
moderns ag, to its form and arrangement. It is supposed to 
have been upwards of three hundred and sixty feet long, 
and one hundred and sixty-broad, the general shape being 
rectangular. At one extremity were five arched entrances, 
and at the opposite end was a fine temple of Nerva, or of 
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Mars the Avenger. The two side walls were ornamented 
on the interior with Corinthian pilasters,shaving columns 
of the same order detached in front of them. A portion of 
this enclosure is generally recognised in a very high wall, 
extending about one hundred and forty-four paces in rather 
a tortuous course, and composed of large blocks of peperino 
put together without cement. There is an arch still re- 
maining in part of the enclosure of this Forum,—itis called 
the Arco de’ Pantani, and appears to be half buried in the 
soil. Adjoining it is a beautiful fragment of the temple 
before-mentioned, which is supposed by some to be that 
erected by the Emperor Trajan in honour of Nerva, and by 
others the temple erected by Augustus to Mars Ultor, or 
“Mars the Avenger.” From the character of the remains, 
we may infer that this must have been one of the most mag- 
nificent edifices in Rome, both on account of its size, and 
the excellence of its architecture. At present, we see only 
a piece of the wall of the cell, and a part of the lateral 

rtico, consisting of three superb Corinthian columns and 
a pilaster of the same order, supporting the architrave. The 
columns are fifty-four feet and a half in height, and about 
six in diameter; their material, as well as that of the 
pilaster, is Parian marble. The arehitrave is beautifully 
ornamented. “On the top of it,” Vasi tells us, “stands a 
very heavy belfry (belonging to the Church of the Annun- 
ciation), which was built in the middle ages, and which in 
the end will cause it to tumble down.’ Little more than 


two centuries ago, there existed opposite to this fragment 
some other very beautiful remains, supposed to have been a 
part of a portico erected by Trajan when he enlarged and 
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ornamented the Forum of Nerva; there were seven marble 
Cormthian columns supporting a magnificent entablature 
and pediment. They were pulled down by Pope Paul the 
Fifth, who wanted to use the marble for a fountain. 

Not far from the remains of the Temple of Nerva, is the 
fragment seen in the engraving below. It is commun! 
thought to be a part of a temple erected by Domitian when 
he began this Forum, and dedicated by him to the goddess 
Pallas ; some, however, have considered it to be a part of 
the decorated wall which enclosed the Forum, and in front 
of which, at intervals, stood columns connected with it } 
projections from the attic of the wall. The wall itself js 
composed of large blocks of peperino; and the two Corin. 
thian columns in front of it are of marble, and about eleven 
feet in circumference; their exact proportions cannot be 
ascertained, because they are evidently buried to a consider. 
able extent in the earth. The entablature which they sup 
port is richly decorated ; the frieze is sculptured with bas 
reliefs, representing the arts of Pallas, and in the middle of 
the attic is a figure of the goddess herself. Mr, Woods 
thinks that the mouldings are over-ornamented, and the 
details not unexceptionable,—indications, in common with 
the disposition of the columns, of the incipient decline of 
art; but the whole has been well executed. 

A fifth Forum was built in Rome by the Emperor Trajan 
this seems to have been by far the most celebrated work of 
its kind in the city, and we shall hereafter describe it, toge- 
tLer with the celebrated pillar which formed one of its won- 
dcrs in ancient days. and which still constitutes one of the 
gieat attractions of the Imperial city. 
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